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THE GRAIL AND THE ENGLISH SIR PERCEVAL 

VI 

We have seen that Sir Perceval (Sp) is different from the Conte 
du Graal (C) and, in great measure if not wholly, independent of 
it. We have become convinced that Sp cannot be derived from C, 
but must come from another source, which also influenced Parzival 
(W) and Lanzelet (L). Our next business is to attempt to recon- 
struct this source, not necessarily the immediate source of Sp, 
but a more ultimate form of it. We may approach the problem by 
a comparative study of certain other romances, notably L. 

The parallelism between the earlier portions of Sp and L has 
already been demonstrated. Moreover Miss Paton has shown' that 
L preserves clear traces of its fairy-tale source. She has proved 
that its plot was originally a folk-story of a controlling fee. The 
story-formula runs in large outlines as follows: A fee lures a 
well-known knight into a desperate adventure. She guides and 
directs him throughout, and upon his success rewards him with her 
love. Chretien's Ivain and the poem called La Mule sanz Frain 
are typical examples of this formula, but both in their present form 

1 studies In Fairy Mythology of Artliurian Romance, Raddiffe College Monographs, 
No. 13 (1903). See especially pp. 167-203. (Henceforth I employ at discretion argu- 
ments from fairy-lore). 
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66 Aethur C. L. Brown 

have been contaminated by another motive, namely, that of a 
princess at war with a giant,' or bewitched by a giant, and needing 
to be rescued by a mortal hero. Laudine in Ivain is the wife of the 
red giant Esclados, although many other features in the romance 
show that she was originally a fee. The narrator of La Mule wavers 
between two different conceptions of his heroine; sometimes she 
is an enchanted princess; sometimes she is a/ee.^ 

Frequently the formula begins with the enfances of the hero. 
In large outlines it then runs as follows: A hero, after a marvelous 
youth spent in fairyland under the instruction of a fee, goes at the 
age of fifteen, or thereabouts, to Arthur's court to be made knight. 
He becomes involved at once by the contrivance of the f6e in some 
great dehverance or disenchantment adventure. By success in this 
adventure he wins the love of the fee, who in truth throughout the 
story has been training and testing him to be a mate for herself. 
L, which preserves this full formula more completely, perhaps, 
than any other romance, is deserving of careful study. 



VII 

It is generally agreed that L is a pretty faithful translation of 
a lost French romance.^ The date of this lost romance is in dis- 
pute but it probably cannot have been written later than 1194.* 
We may pause for a moment to consider this dispute. 

Foerster's argument that the weak construction of L, which was 
doubtless inherited from the lost original, proves that this original 
was a late affair and belonged to the period of decadence in verse 
romances^ does not deserve much consideration. As everybody 

■ Klttredge's "type III," A Study of Gawain and the Green Knight (1916), p. 237. 

! Kittredge, op. cit., pp. 248-49. 

» There is no reason to suppose that Ulrich von Zatzlkhoven was superior to the 
average medieval translator, or that he made any more changes than, for instance, 
Hartmann von Aue introduced in translating Chrfitien's Erec and Ivain. I agree on 
this point with Foerster, Karrenritter (1899), p. xlil. 

' Ulrich says that his French original was given him by "Hflc von Morville who 
came as hostage" (Lamelet, 9326-49). Hugo came from England in 1194, and, as may 
be inferred, brought the French romance with him. See G. Paris, Romania, X (1881), 
471; Foerster, op. cit., pp. xlvf. 

5 Warteriuch (.Bom. Bib., XXI) (1914), Einleltung, p. 113, n. 1. 
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knows, writers of mediocre power are not now, and never were 
totally absent from any period of literary activity.' The year 
1194, to take the latest possible date for the composition of the 
French original of L, is not a period of decadence in French verse 
romances. Foerster's second argument that the making of the 
rescued serpent-lady Elidia, an arbiter in questions of love, is a 
sign that the romance was completed late^ carries no conviction at 
all. The courtais doctrine was popular after the appearance of 
tineas (c. 1150), and certainly after Cliges (c. 1170). 

On the other hand, there is much force in the argument of 
Gaston Paris' that the composition of the French original of L, 
which plainly lacked any hint of love between the hero and Guin- 
evere, must be antecedent to Chretien's Charrette (c. 1172). It 
will not do to urge against it the existence of late romances, such as 
Daniel, and Escanor, which mention Lancelot and Guinevere each 
but a few times and do not speak of their love affair. The argument 
is not that nobody after 1172 could mention Lancelot and Guinevere 
without alluding to their mutual love, but that nobody, making 
Lancelot the hero of a biographical romance, and representing him 
as a companion in a rescue of Guinevere, would leave out the love 
affair if it were known to him. This argument may be eluded, how- 
ever, by supposing that the author of the lost original of L wrote 
after 1172, but had never heard of Chretien's Charrette. 

No uncertainty of this kind attaches to the evidence in Chre- 
tien's works that he knew the lost original of L, or at least some 
similar story that contained the formula of fairy control. The 
occurrence of the epithet "Lanceloz del Lac" in Erec,^ which was 
written about 1168, would naturally imply that the story of Lance- 
lot's having been brought up by the Dame du Lac was then 
known. Chretien certainly knew some story involving the control 
of Lancelot's career by a fie when he wrote his Charrette, for he 
there relates that the hero was brought up by a fee whom he 

' Miss Weston has argued (or the existence of early as well as late ill-constructed 
romances, The Legend 0/ Sir Lancelot (1901), p. 18. 

sPoerster, loc. cit. See Lamelet, 8034 f., and below, p. 71, n. 3. 

' Romania, X, 469 ff. 

« Verse 1694. Compare Miss Baton's remark, op. cit., p. 192, n. 1. 
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trusted to come to his aid wherever he was.* It is, therefore, 
clear that either the French original of L, or something like it, was 
known in Chretien's time. We cannot, then, regard as improbable 
the opinion of G. Paris that the French original was written as 
early as 1160.^ 

We have paused for a moment over this question of date because 
the existence, about 1160, of a French romance containing the for- 
mula of fairy control is interesting in connection with our study 
of this formula, but the acceptance of an early date for the original 
of L is in no way essential to the argument. 

All that the present discussion requires is that we admit the 
possibility of a romance of the end of the twelfth century preserv- 
ing, independently of Chretien, traces of an original controlling- 
fie framework. This possibility cannot be denied. Indeed, 
romances much later than L, as for example the thirteenth-century 
Floriant et Florete (F) which will be discussed later, and the 
fourteenth-century English Sp, may preserve the main framework 
of a fairy tale. 

The supposed presumption against the survival of fairy-tale 
machinery in the thirteenth- and fourteenth-century romances like 
F and Sp is largely illusory and without logical basis. Moreover, 
no presumption can stand against the manifest presence of fairy- 
lore survivals. Each romance must be investigated for itself. 
Caution is, of course, necessary for nobody will deny that late 

' [Lancelot] Avolt un anel an son doi, 

Don la pierre tel force avoit 

Qu'anchantemanz ne le pooit 2350 

Tcnir puis qu'il I'avoit veue. 

L'anel met devant sa veue, 

S'esgarde la pierre et si dit: 

" Dame, dame, se Deus m'ait 

Or avroie je grant mcstier 2355 

Que vos me venissiez eidier!*' 

Ccle dame une f6e estoit 

Qui l'anel done 11 avoit 

Et si norri an s'anfance; 

S'avoit an li mout grant fiance 2360 

Que ele, an quel leu que 11 fust, 

Secorre et eidier li deust. 

The ring here described is not mentioned in Lanzelet, where, however, the merminne 
made gifts to the hero, but is told of in the Prose Lancelot. It was, of course, like the 
ring In DisirS, and like that given to I vain by Laudine; that is, it gave the hero access 
to the fee, or summoned her when he needed her. For references, see Romanic Review, 
III (1912), 145, note. 

2 Paris dated the French original of Lanzelet as early as 1160, La Litt. fran^aise au 
Moyen-Age (2d ed., 1889), p. 247. Thi^date was accepted by Professor K. G. T. Webster, 
Englische Studien, XXXVI (1906), 348. 
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romances were sometimes cobbled together out of all sorts of mate- 
rials gathered here and there.^ One test for the genuineness of fairy 
survivals is to examine whether the principle of fairy control will 
explain the whole framework of the story. We shall go on to apply 
this test to L, and in due time to F, and to S'p. 

VIII 

Since we have seen that the question of the date of the French 
source of L does not affect our problem, we may proceed to a closer 
examination of the structure of L. The main or framework story 
of L is swayed by the supernatural figure of the fairy guardian, 
the merminne, who, though ever in the background, is ever in con- 
trol. She carried away the hero and brought him up for a special 
purpose, namely to unspell her son Mabuz. That Mabuz would 
be a coward had been foretold to her before his birth, and she had 
placed him in a castle which was enchanted so that everyone that 
entered without the host's permission lost his valor. This she did 
for fear of Iweret, the most terrible warrior that ever was, whose 
domain was adjacent to that of Mabuz. She trained up the hero 
to slay Iweret, and thus to free her son from peril, to disenchant 
him as it were, for Mabuz seemed to live under a kind of spell. 
Throughout the framework story of L this purpose of the merminne 
dominates the hero's carreer. She gave him arms, she sent damsel 
messengers to tell him his name, to reward him with presents, and 
to secure his rescue when imprisoned. 

Into this main framework no fewer than five contes, which show 
traces of having been once separate stories, have been thrust: (1) 
Galagandreiz (705-1310); (2) Ltnier (1357-2238); (3) Combat 
with Valerin (4980-5360); (4) PHirls (5429-5745); (Sa^ Rescue of 
Guinevere from Valerin (6674-7524); (5) Elidla (7833-8040). Four 
of these episodes, to wit (1), (2), (4), (5), are variations on one 

' E.g., Generydes. Compare Kittredge's remarks on jumbled romances, op. cit., 
p. 240. 

2 1 number (3) and (3a) together, because both have to do with Valerin, and I do 
not count the episode of the magic mantle, 5745-6205, which, like the tent, 4735-4926, 
was sent by the merminne. It is impossible to tell and is of no consequence to the argu- 
ment whether the episode of the mantle belonged to the framework or was a decorative 
insertion. Nothing here militates against the argument of Cross, Modern Philology, 
XVI, 650. 
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general formula: namely, the marriage of a hero to a princess whom 
he has rescued from a giant oppressor; the story of Iweret and 
Iblis in the main framework contains also, as it stands, elements 
in common with this formula. 

That a hero in an Arthurian romance is embarrassed to escape 
marrying a lady whom he has rescued' is a hint that the episode in 
which such embarrassment occurs was once an independent story 
and has been interpolated into the framework in which we find it. 
Chretien's Ivain contains in the episode of " The Castle of 111 Adven- 
ture" (5107-5770) an account of such an embarrassment, and some 
years ago I used this as one of a number of proofs that "The Castle 
of 111 Adventure" was once a separate conte. It is told separately, 
at the end, in the Welsh Owain? Chretien could not with decorum 
allow his hero, who was the husband of Laudine, to marry another 
lady at this castle. 

The author of L had not inventive energy enough to get round 
such a difficulty, and he allows his hero a superabundance of wives. 
Besides his true bride Iblis, he acquired three others, corresponding 
to three episodes (1, 2, 4), that have been interpolated into the main 
framework. He first married Galagandreiz's daughter, and deserted 
her, with some slight show of reason,^ it is true. He next became 
the lover of the niece of Ltnier, named Ade, who followed him 
faithfully for some time, but was presently forgotten. He then 
married Iblis, but that did not prevent him, in his next adventure 
at PKirts, from marrying a queen there. At this point the author 
calls his hero wipsaelic, "woman-fortunate," and adds: "I know 
not whether he married the queen unwillingly for she was a fair 
maiden."* After this he rescued the serpent-lady Elidla, but she 

1 Of. Klttredge, op. cit., p. 122. 

2 "Iwain," Harvard Studies and Notes, VIII (1903), 136 f. See also Romanic Review, 
III (1912), 152: "The Castle of 111 Adventure" was once a separate tale of the same 
type as the main framework Into which Ciir§tien has introduced it. Ivain's embarrass- 
ment is amusing. He gets off only by promising the Insistent father: 

Kevandrai, se je onques puis, 

Et prandrai vostre fllle puis: [5754). 

' doch emnoht er vergezzen nie, 
daz siu ze jungest zuo im gie. 
daz versweig er sie d&, 
siu engalt es aber anderswS.: 11112]. 

' do muose aber briuten 
der wlpsaelige Lanzelet. 
ich enweiz, ob erz ungerne tet, 
wan diu kUnegin was ein schoene maget: [5531]. 
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was disposed of as a judge in questions of etiquette at Arthur's 
court. 

The lack of artistic energy in the author of the French original 
of L and in the German translator is so obvious that the date of the 
material in L is practically the date of the framework plot and of 
the separate contes which have been interpolated. The archaic 
flavor of most of these easily detachable stories is unmistakable. 
Barbaric details stare one in the face. The prison of Valertn (6674- 
7524) may be taken as an example. Miss Weston has shown' 
that the dense thicket infested with serpents about Guinevere's 
prison (7359-7407) is almost identical with typical forms of the 
Dornroschen Mdrchen; Miss Schoepperle, after studying the episode, 
declared^: "Next to the Vita Gildae [the Valertn episode] corre- 
sponds most closely to the Etdin story."' 

At this point it will be helpful to give a rather full summary 
of L* and to note in it some of the less obvious parallels to Sp: 

Lanzelet was the son of King Pant of Genewis* and Queen 
Clarine. He was only a year old when his father was slain in battle. 
His mother fled for refuge to a tree by a spring when there came a 
water-/ee wrapped in a magical mist/ and carried the child off to 
her land.' She was "ein wisiu merminne" (193), a queen that 

' The Legend of Sir Lancelot, p. 19, 

' Tristan and IsoU, II (1913), 537. 

> One of the contea included In L, that of Elldia, belongs to such a banal type that no 
one would feel much confidence in its primitive character. But if anybody should argue 
(as does Foerster, Wiirterbuch, p. 113, note) that, because Elldla is made judge in questions 
of etiquette, therefore this conte of the serpent-lady took shape after the courtois period 
began, he would be demonstrably wrong. Here we can actually put finger upon a 
change made by the author of L. He was driven to this unusual act of constructive 
energy by desperation, for his hero was acquiring too many wives. In the separate 
conte of Elidia the hero, of course, married the rescued serpent-lady, and she was not 
left over to become a Judge of etiquette. 

« Lanzelet (ed. K. A. Hahn, 1845). 

« Genewls is a distortion of Gwynedd (North Wales) ; or, as Bruce prefers, of the 
Old Breton form Ouenet (Romanic Review, X [1919], 54, n. 1). 

• "Ein merfeine . . . .mit elme dunst als ein wlnt" (179-81). It is clear from the 
epithets merfeine, merminne, and from other hints that the /ge's land must (in the source 
of the story) have been situated beneath the waters of a lake, although this is not explicitly 
said. 

' P. Panzer, Hilde-Gudrun (1901), pp. 189-213, argues that the story of Hagen's 
youth in Gudrun was imitated from Lanzelet, "nSherte sie aber mehr dem Parzivaltypus 
an" (p. 211). He would bring the story of Lanzelet's being carried oft by a merminne 
Into association with a mdrchen type which he calls der Bdrenaohn. 
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ruled over Maiden Land' where dwelt ten thousand ladies but no 
man. In this land flowers and trees bloomed always; neither 
jealousy nor anger was known; the maidens, who were the sole 
inhabitants, were blithe and merry; and he who abode in that 
land a single day was always happy so long as his life endured 
(203-40). As the boy grew, the maidens taught him to defend 
himself against creatures of the water which they sent against him 
to try his skill; they encouraged him to throw stones, to shoot 
arrows, and to hunt with the bow. When he was fifteen years 
old he asked to see tournaments and battles; he asked his name and 
family (275-306). The merfeine told him that he must win a knowl- 
edge of his name by slaying Iweret of Behforet, the best warrior 
that ever was. "When you have conquered him, then shall you 
learn your name."^ As soon as the queen understood that he was 
going away in search of honor, she procured for him an excellent 
steed, a suit of armor as white as a swan, a good sword, and a shield 
having an eagle fashioned upon it. The queen and many ladies 
conducted the youth over the water in a boat which had a merwip 
for pilot. During the voyage she taught and admonished him to 
be resolute and to do his best always (349-99).* 

' Meidelant, 4685. The adjective "wise" shows that the merminne has been partly 
rationalized into a woman versed in magic, a change that has gone still farther in the 
Prose Lancelot. So in Le Chevalier du Papegau (ed. Heuckenkamp, p. 23, 1. 29) the 
queen of the Amoiireuse Cit6 is called "laf6e aquiappent enseignement," i.e., the enchan- 
tress. Cf. *'la sage dame de la forest sans retour" (Merlin, ed. Sommer, Vulgate Version, 
11, 148). 

» du muost § gewinnen oberhant 
en dem besten ritter der ie wart [329]. 

und sist des sicher sunder wSn, 
daz dich din name wirt verswigen, 
du enmtiezest e an im [Iweret] gesigen. 
du vindest in, bistu frome [339]. 

Later, after he has slain Iweret and married Iblis, a damsel sent by the merminne tells 
him: 

Ir sint geheizen Lanzilete [4706]. 

Lanzelet's name was, no doubt, kept secret because he was in danger of being killed, 
before he was grown up, by the terrible Iweret. This gives a key to unlock the name- 
lessness of Perceval, which is mentioned in all the versions but is unexplained in any. 
If Perceval's identity had become known he would have been in danger of being killed 
by his father's enemies. That this is the true explanation for Perceval's not knowing 
his own name is shown by analogy from the Irish Macgnimartha Finn, where the danger 
of the hero's name becoming known is made clear. 

■ Nothing corresponds here to the unprimitive idea of picturing the mother as dying 
of grief at her son's departure, which is foimd in C and W. The mother's selfish notion 
of keeping her son ignorant of manly exploits in order to detain him with her as long as 
she lived, which is developed at great length in C (388-91; 490-91), and Bl (Potvln, 
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When he came to land he did not understand the use of his 
reins, but, letting the bridle drop, held on by the saddlebow. When 
he touched the horse with his spurs it pranced about so wildly that 
the ladies feared lest he might be injured against the great trees. 
All day he rode with the bridle loose about the horse's neck, and 
the next morning he continued in the same manner till he came in 
sight of a castle. His steed took a fancy to go straight up to a 
dwarf who was riding a white horse,^ but the dwarf rudely rebuffed 
Lanzelet with blows of a whip (400-444). From a bystander 
Lanzelet learned that the name of the castle was PMris.^ He rode 
away from Pltiris, with his bridle still hanging around his horse's 
ears, and kept on till he encountered a young gentleman on horse- 
back. His steed began to whinny, neigh, and cry to this horse. 
The gentleman told his name "Johfrit de Liez," and laughing at 
the other's childish way of riding, with his horse darting here and 
there, conjectured that some lady had sent him out (452-504). 
To Johfrit's request for his name he answered truly that he did not 
know, and added in explanation of his fooUsh riding: "It is but the 
third day since I came from a land where no one knew a man. Only 
ladies were there. I have only heard tell how men fight." Johfrit 
taught "the man from the lake"* how to hold the bridle; he took 
his guest to his castle, where his mother devised a tournament in 
order that Lanzelet might see and learn about chivalry.^ 

Lanzelet departed on the third day, and encountered two 
knights, Kuralis and Orphilet, who accompanied him in the adven- 
ture of Galagandreiz (676-1310). Afterward Orphilet went to 



948-69; 1013-14), la doubtless an Invention of the sophisticated society of twelfth- 
century Prance. In a folktale or in Irish saga a mother would train up her son to avenge 
his father's death. The queen's behavior in L, where she is, to be sure, only a foster- 
mother, is without doubt more primitive. Sp, which describes only the natural sorrow 
of a mother at the departm-e of her son, is in substantial agreement with L. 

1 Lanzelet's steed, which goes whither it pleases, was doubtless in origin controlled 
by the merminne. See below, p, 83, n. 3. 

2 Lanzelet remembered this insult and avenged it later. Cf. vs. 3503. 

"The verse, "sprach er zera degene von dem sS" (569) foreshadows the hero's 
well-known title "Lanzelet du Lac," which occurs later (7982, et al.). 

• The similarity between this scene and that where Perceval is instructed by his 
imcle was noticed by G. Paris, Romania. X (1881), 473; PhiUpot, Romania, XXVI 
(1897), 290 f.; and by Poerster, KarrenritteT. p. xliii. 
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Arthur's court and told of Lanzelet's bravery. Lanzelet straight- 
way plunged into an adventure with Llnier (1357-2238).^ After 
this he fought with Gawain, and visited Arthur's court, without 
revealing his name (2239-3475). Then he set out to avenge the 
insult that he had received at PKiris, but arrived instead at the 
castle of M^b<iz, which was called Schdtel le mort (3550). Like 
other visitors he lost his courage through the enchantment of the 
place and remained a prisoner. But MAbtiz dragged him out of 
the bespelled castle and sent him to fight Iweret of the Schoene 
Wald (3560-3789). He spent a night with a monk at the Jaemer- 
lichen urbor (3828),^ where he received instructions, and recalled 
the command of the merfeinne that he should fight Iweret. Iweret 
had a red lion on his armor, and his shield was red.* He had a 
lovely daughter named Iblis; his land was fragrant with never- 
fading flowers, and sparkled with gems and gold. Lanzelet chal- 
lenged this giant warrior at a fountain, slew him in single combat, 
and married Iblis. 

After the marriage a damsel messenger appeared on "ein harm- 
blankez miuUtn," bearing a message from the merfeinne, to inform 
Lanzelet of his name and parentage (4678-85). Also she brought 
him as a gift a tent, the description of which is full of marvels, and 
she informed him that his mother was Arthur's sister (4690-4920). 
Then Lanzelet entered upon an adventure with Valerln (4980- 
5360). After that he made his way to Pltirls, where, though con- 
queror, he was imprisoned (5429-5745). A maiden came from the 
merminne to Arthur's court bringing a magic fidelity mantle in 

'In vs. 2045. Lanzelet is called "der nameldse tiimbe." In general, however, he 
is represented as merely uninformed, not as foolish. This is true also of Perceval in 
Sv- He is uninformed because he was brought up far from men, "He knewe nofcer 
evyll ne gude" (594), and he is called "te fole of t>e Aide" (289, 505), but his conduct, 
although unreflecting, Is never that of a fool. He is dashing, fearless, and irresistible. 
His name accords with his character: Perce-Vaus. See Brugger, Zeitsch. fiir fram. 
Sprache und Lilt., XLIV (1917), 149, 170, and on the influence of the DUmmling formula, 
ibid., p. 155. 

' The hospitable host of this otherworld journey. Cf. PuU. of the Mod. Lang. 
Assoc, XX (1905), 677. On the parallelism between this part of the story and Ivain, 
see Poerster, Worterbuck, Einl., pp. 110 ft. 

1 In appearance and in character Iweret Is like the Red Knight of Sp; 

sin w&fen ouch dar an was, 
rSte lewen von golde. 
sin schilt was, als er wolde, 
von sinopele r6t geuuoc 14421]. 
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order to bestow honor on Iblis, and asked Arthur's knights to go 
to release Lanzelet, whom she revealed was a prisoner at Pllirts 
(5745-6205). This is the last reference to the merminne. When 
Lanzelet was freed by Arthur's knights he entered upon another 
adventure against Valerln, and he rescued EUdta (6674-8040). 
Finally Lanzelet regained his father's kingdom, saw his mother 
who had believed him dead, and received a visit from King Arthur. 

Another romance that preserves the fairy machinery almost as 
clearly as L is the thirteenth-century Floriant et Florete} A sum- 
mary will make its parallelism to S-p sufficiently apparent. 

Maragos was a disloyal steward, who slew his king Elyadus 
and attempted to make love to the queen. She fled, and bore a 
son by a forest side. "Trois f^es de la mer sal6e; la mestresse 
d'aux ert nomm^e Morgain, la suer le roi Artu" (551) stole the 
infant, and carried him to Mongibel, where he was baptized Flori- 
ant. Here he was brought up by the f6es and well taught. 

When Floriant was fifteen years old, he said to Morgain, "I 
believe that you are my mother, mais je ne connois pas mon pere" 
(773). She wept, for she knew that he was going to leave her: 
"I will give you a ship, that will go wherever you wish, and that 
will take you to King Arthur. Greet him from me his sister. As 
yet I will not tell who your parents were." She gave him a horse 
and a sword. The magic ship (which is described in terms as 
extravagant as those used of the fairy tent given by the /^e in L) 
carried Floriant to the castle of the hostile Moradas, who was at 
war with King Arthur, and had fifteen of his knights in prison 
(943). To the questions of Moradas he replied: " Je ne sai pas oil 
je fui nez ne de qui je fui engenrez" (992). He did not tell his 
name but said: "Je sui nomez li chevaliers qui la nef maine" 
(1157). Floriant conquered Moradas, released the captives, and 
sent them all to Arthur. 

The [magic] ship carried Floriant to "La Blanche Cit6" (1356) 
which was inhabited by more than one thousand ladies engaged in 
needlework. Their queen entertained Floriant, saying: "Sire, j'ai 
non Alemandine; Si sui de ceste ille roinne, c'on apele As Puceles 
beles" (1349). A beast "Pellicans" devoured a maiden daily. 

1 Ed. P. Michel, Roxhurghe Club. 1873. 
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After Floriant had slain the monster, the queen offered him her 
hand, but he refused, and sent her to Arthur's court. 

The ship next carried Floriant to a castle inhabited by three 
sisters, and beset by two giants. Floriant slew the giants (1712). 
He saw his ship sailing away on the sea, and knew that Morgain 
must be guiding it (2083). Floriant then went himself to Arthur's 
court, and delivered Morgain's message (2384). "Une pucele" 
came in a small boat and gave Floriant a letter, which began, "Flor- 
ians, Morgain te salue si comme t'amie et ta drue," and went on 
to tell him his parents' names, and Maragos' crime (2525). 

Floriant with Arthur's help, set out to rescue his mother, who 
for fifteen years had been beseiged in her castle of Monreal by 
Maragos (2745). The latter had as ally the emperor of Constanti- 
nople, who had a lovely daughter named Florete. Floriant con- 
quered Maragos, who was put to death. We are then told about 
a belt worn by Floriant which had been worked by three fees with 
seven years' toil (5129). Floriant married the lovely Florete, and 
later became emperor. One day he pursued a white stag in the 
forest and arrived at a castle, where he saw, "Morgain la f6e qui 
I'avoit norri" (8213). She told him that she had sent the stag to 
lead him away, for he was about to die. She carried him and 
Florete to her palace, which was called Mongibel, to enjoy immortal- 
ity there; and she promised to bring King Arthur also, "quant il 
sera k mort navrez" (8244) .' 

IX 

We have now studied in some detail two romances, L and F, 
in which the formula of fairy control is preserved more or less com- 
pletely, and we have seen that Sp is parallel to them in the main 
features of its plot. What bearing has this on our proposed recon- 
struction of the more original form of Spf Unless we have been 
entirely on the wrong track the question answers itself. Clearly 
Sp, in a more original form, was constructed, like L and F, on the 
formula of fairy control. But how about the extreme faintness of 
the traces of such control in the present form of Sp? Is there 

' It Is fair to observe that in the outluie given above many minor adventures of 
Floriant have been omitted, but they in no way obscure the obvious control of the fSe 
over the hero's whole career. 
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not danger of our seeing a hare in every bush, if we proceed to 
reconstruct an original motivation in Sp from traces so faint that 
nobody heretofore has ever noticed them ? We must indeed remem- 
ber that the interpretation of faint tr'aces is no child's play, and 
requires care, but plenty of evidence exists that in certain Arthurian 
romances rationalization has obscured almost all traces of fairy 
control. 

An especially convenient example at this point is the French 
Prose Lancelot. This shows no distinct marks of fairy control, 
and yet a comparison with L proves that it is essentially the same 
story.* Rationalization has obliterated the original fairy ma- 
chinery. 

In the Prose Lancelot the fairy guardian, who is called the 
Dame du Lac, has no special object in view like the merminne, 
nor any quest for which to prepare the boy. After the hero has dis- 
pelled an enchantment at the Dolerouse Garde, in which he is 
assisted by the agency of the Dame du Lac, he learns his name, 
but one searches in vain for any definite statement that she planned 
the adventure or that she sent him knowledge of his name. The 
original purpose of the fee in this incident, and her control over the 
hero, has been obliterated and can be understood only by a 
comparison with L. 

The author of the Prose Lancelot knew that his hero's foster- 
mother was a fie, "la damoisele qui lanselot emporta el lac estoit 
une f^e."^ He, moreover, tells us explicitly that she lived beneath 
the waters of a lake: The "damoisele du lac" seized the infant 
son of King Ban, and "sen revait durement au lac. Si joint les 
pies et saut ens."* He is careful, however, to explain that the lake, 
beneath which the lady had a rich and fair dwelling in a forest and 
beside a stream that abounded in fish, was only an illusion meant 
to hide her palace from the eyes of men.* Lancelot grew up in this 

■ Bruce thinks that the story of the hero's youth In the Prose Lancelot was derived 
from the lost French original of L, Romanic Review, X (1919), S4, n. 1. 

2 Vulgate Version (ed. Sommer), III, 19. 

'Ibid., Ill, 14. 

* "La dame qui nourisoit [Lancelot] ne conversolt nule fle s'en forest non grandes et 
parfondes. Ne 11 lays ou ele sail a tout lul quant ele lenporta nestoit se dencantement 

non En chel lieu ou 11 sambloit que 11 lals fust plus grans et plus parfons avolt 

la dame moult beles maisons et moult riches. Et el plain desous corut ime riviere mout 
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enchanted domain, and learned the use of bow and arrows, as in 
L. The great difference in environment that rationalization has 
created between L and the prose romance may be grasped from 
one circumstance, that here the hero was taught by a master,' 
and had men as well as women for companions. No one knew who 
he was except the lady and one maiden.^ An old man whom he 
met in the forest told him that he was the son of King Ban (p. 38), 
and although the Dame du Lac denied this (p. 40) she persistently 
called him "Fils de Roi." The pseudonym is poorly motivated 
and is an obvious survival from a more primitive form of the story, 
as in L, where the hero was in entire ignorance of his origin. 

When he was eighteen years old he killed a great stag, and sent 
it to his foster-mother. She took this as a sign that he was old 
enough to leave her, gave him a long instruction on the duties of a 
knight, and bestowed on him a sword and a splendid white horse. 
After conducting him across the sea, she and all her train riding on 
white horses' led him to King Arthur to ask that he be dubbed a 
knight. At parting she gave him a ring that would break all 
enchantments,* nor did she cease to influence her foster-son's career 
after he had left her enchanted domain. At the time of his great 
adventure, the conquest of Dolerouse Garde, a veiled damsel, a 
messenger from the Dame du Lac appeared, and told him how the 
castle must be conquered. She brought him three marvelous 
shields and said that on the morrow he should learn his name. The 
next day at each crisis of the battle she gave him a new shield, and 

plentiueuse de poison. Si estoit chis lierbergemens si chelSs que nus ne le peust trover. 
Car la samblanclie del lac le covrolt, si que veus ne pooit estre (.ibid.. Ill, 22). 

In the Hulh Merlin we read that Merlin built this enchanted palace for "la damoisiele 
dou lac, cele qui norrist grant tans en son ostel Lanscelot dou lac" (.Merlin, ed. Paris 
et Ulrich, II, 137). Merlin designed it so skilfully that from a distance one could see 
merely an appearance of a lake: "cloist si mervielleusement les maisons de toutes pars 
que il n'i paroit se ewe non. Et se vous fulssiSs par dehors, ja tant n'i seussiSs regarder 
que vous 1 veissiSs fors le lac." A lake of real water existed, however, because Merlin 
added: "Et se auchuns de vostre maisnie, ou par envie ou par haine, la voelt faire 
savoir a autre gent, il cherra maintenant ou lac et sera peris" (.Merlin, II, 150). 

> "La damoisele li bailla un maistre qui li ensegna" (ibid.. Ill, 33). 

' " Ne savoit nus qui il estoit fors seulement la damoisele et une sole puchele" (ibid.. 
Ill, 33). This is the sole trace left by the rationalizing process of the Maiden Land of 
L. Similar faint traces are in Sp where two women are the hero's sole guardians. Two 
women bring up the hero in Macgnimartha Finn. 

• On fairies riding white horses see Cross, Modern Philology, XII (1915), 631, n. 2. 

•This ring is told of in Chretien's Charrelle, 2348; see above, p. 68, n. 1. 
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she was at his side when he lifted the slab, only to be lifted by the 
conqueror, beneath which he learned his own name.' Through- 
out, no intimation is given that all this was done by the command 
of the Dame du Lac. 

A much discussed example of a romance from which rationali- 
zation has removed almost every trace of fairy control is Chre- 
tien's Ivain. In a more original form of this romance, Laudine 
was a fee^ whose capricious desires set in motion the whole plot. 
Esclados, the red giant whom Ivain slew,' is like the red giant 
Iweret. Ivain, whose reward was the hand of Laudine, may be 
equated with Lanzelet, and Laudine with Iblis. Lunete, another 
fee, who was a confidante of Laudine, was employed by the latter 
to lure Ivain to the dangers and the triumphs of her land. Lunete, 
who throughout the action takes an active r61e, corresponds to 
Lanzelet's foster-mother, the merminne. In one passage in Ivain 
(2395-2441), where she received the attention of Gawain, he "the 
sun of chivalry and she the moon," she becomes so prominent as 
almost to eclipse her mistress Laudine. She helps and protects 
the hero, and, if any enfances Ivain* should ever be discovered it 
is a safe guess that she would prove to be the youthful Ivain's fairy 
guardian. 

In order to clear up the relationship to each other of the two 
half-rationalized f^es, the merminne and Iblis, a reconstruction of a 
portion of L may be attempted at this point. 

In an older form of the story, Lanzelet's bride Iblis was a fSe 
who was a sister or a confidante of the merminne. Both fies were at 
war with the red giant Iweret and needed a mortal hero to aid them. 
A kind of rationalization has affected the story. Iblis is represented 
like an enchanted princess who is glad to be delivered from the 
tyranny of her father, the powerful Iweret. Iblis' original fairy 

1 Vulgate Version, III, 144—52. 

! See my " Iwain." Harvard Studies and Notes, VIII (1903), and compare now Puckett, 
Modern Philology, XVI (1918), 301. 

'Twenty-two years ago Phillpot wrote: "II a fallu tous les efforts de la critique 
pUlologiQue pour dSmontrer qu'Esclados le Roux 6tait un ggant" {Romania, XXVI 
[1897], 303). I hope no one is still in doubt. 

* Lunete saves Ivain, gives him her ring that malces him invisible to his foes, and 
protects him (970-1733). She helps him bathe and shave, brings him rich garments 
(1881-93), and arranges liis match with Laudine. 
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character has become obscured/ and consequently her relation to 
Lanzelet's guardian has dropped out of notice. In an older form 
of the plot there was war in fairyland between two supernatural 
races, a benevolent race whom we shall call fees, and a malevolent 
race, or clan, whom for clearness, we may call giants. Only a des- 
tined hero, chosen and trained by the fee, could overcome the giants. 
Perhaps Iblis, now so passive, in an older form of the story manip- 
ulated the entire plot, and the merminne was merely an agent 
like Lunete. We ought not to insist upon this particular point, 
however, because no clear traces of it appear in L, where the 
merminne holds the chief place.^ 

This reconstruction is no fancy sketch. The Irish fairy story 
Serglige Conculaind,^ which long antedates the rise of French Arthur- 
ian romance, contains a situation that, excepting for the enfances, 
which, though told of Cuchulinn, are not a part of this Irish story, 
is like that just reconstructed for L. Sister fees, Liban and Fand, 
were in danger from three unearthly foes, Senach Sfabortha, Eochaid 
Iiiil, and Eogan Inbir, and needed the aid of Cuchulinn, a mortal 
hero. Liban, who takes the active r61e but is acting as Fand's 
agent, corresponds to the merminne, and Fand, whose love is Cuchu- 
linn's reward, plays the part of Iblis. Senach Sfabortha and his 
allies are the equivalent of Iweret. They were conquered and 
slain by Cuchulinn just as Iweret was by Lanzelet, and fairyland 
was delivered from peril.* The description of Iweret's land closely 
resembles that of fairyland in the Irish,* and must, no doubt, be 
derived from some such original source. 

La Mule sanz Frain contains two similar sister f^es. A damsel 
messenger, who comes to Arthur's court on a mule, is sister to the 
fee who is in need of rescue. Of course she is, therefore, herself a 

' It is important to observe that tills obscuration is due to tlie influence of aaotlier 
formula, that of a giant holding captive a princess; see above, p. 66, n. 1. 

Originally the two /6es in the foregoing formula may have grown out of different 
manifestations of a single supematiiral being, who in an active rOle was the hero's guard- 
ian, and in another r61e his mistress. The shape-shifting powers of a fee are well known. 

3 For references, see my "Iwain," pp. 34 fl. 

• The formula of a war between fairies and giants in which a mortal hero is needed 
to destroy the giants is clearly preserved also in the ancient Irish tale of Loegaire (see 
Cross, Modern Philology, XIII 11916), 731 fl.) and in "Pwyll and Arawn" in the Welsh 
Mabinogi. See my " Iwain," pp. 41-47. 

' Compare Lamelet. 3900-4400, to Windisch, Irische Texte, 1, 216-19. 
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/ee, and, when a plot like this becomes obscured by rationalization, 
it is difficult to tell which of two partly rationalized fees was in origin 
the queen, whose capricious desires set all the machinery of the plot 
in motion. 

In Renaud de Beaujeu's Li Biaus Desconeus, the hero Guinglain 
was brought up by his mother, the fee "Blancemal," and one of 
his chief exploits was to rescue from a giant another fee, "Blances 
Mains," queen of the lie d'Or, who rewarded him with her love. 
It is rather difficult to keep these two fees apart; indeed the first 
editor of the romance' did not altogether succeed in doing so. 
Clearly, however, "Blancemal," the mother, corresponds to the 
inerminne, and "Blances Mains," to Iblis.^ 

Li Biaus Desconeiis is of aid in our reconstruction of fairy con- 
trol because it contains a long passage' in which the fee "Blances 
Mains" tells Guinglain that she has been the moving cause in the 
whole plot. She declares that she loved him even before he was a 
knight: that she very often visited him when he was still with 
his mother "Blancemal." She had known all his destiny: she had 
guided the messenger from Blonde Esmeree to Arthur's court so 
that Guinglain might undertake the rescue. Hers had been the 
mysterious voice that had told him his name and parentage after 
he had released Blonde Esmeree from her serpent form.* 



' "Blancemal" occurs but twice (3224, 5184; ed. G. P. Williams, Li Biaus Des- 
coneiis, 1915). The older editor, Hippeau (L« Bel Inconnu, 1860), read, according to 
his numbering (3211), "Blances Mains" and (5111) "Blancemain." 

' On the difficulty of keeping two fies apart, the mother, or foster-mother, and the 
amie, compare a curious passage in Diu Crdne, where Kei reproached Lanzelet: 

Br hat daz vil rehte erspeht, 

daz ir di gotinne, 

verkurt an ir mlnne, 

diu iu zocii in dem sS [24520]. 

• Ed. G. P. Williams, 4943-97. Miss Paton has siimmarized this, op, cit., 
pp. 172-73. 

« The relation of Blonde Esmerge to the fee is not, as the romance stands, very clear. 
A capricious and powerful f6e does not persuade a hero to disenchant a serpent-lady 
without some purpose of her own, but a fee regularly had at her command minions who 
were shape-shifters, and she often tested a hero's valor by requiring that he pursue, 
vanquish, or disenchant a transformed fairy being (see Miss Paton, p. 175, n. 2). In 
an older form of the romance. Blonde Esmerge might have been represented as a sister 
or an ally of the /fe who needed deliverance. To disenchant her was the supreme test 
of the hero's courage wMch entitled Urn to know his name and origin, and to receive the 
full favor of the fee. In the English Libeaus Desconus (ed. Kaluza, 2133 f.) we read 
simply that the lady when disenchanted told Libeaus that he was of Gawain's Inn 
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Other versions of the story of Li Biaus Desconeiis exist : Libeaus 
Desconus, Wigalois, and Carduino. In two of these, Libeaus Des- 
conus and Carduino, the hero's mother is not a f6e, but Miss Paton 
has proved from other references to the hero Guinglain, that in a 
lost original story, or stories, to which all these versions go back, 
the fairy nature of the mother is certain. In the Middle-English 
Libeaus Desconus, then, as in the other romances discussed, pro- 
gressive rationalization has obscured and done away with original 
fairy control. ^ This was the direction in which fairy stories moved 
in twelfth- and thirteenth-century England and France. Long ago 
Philipot remarked that enfances fieriques may be transformed into 
enfances humaines, but not vice versa.^ Here is the explanation 
of the close parallelism which has been noted between the boyhood 
stories of Sp and L. Both were originally enfances f^eriques. The 
parallelism, moreover, extends throughout Sp and L, and may be 
traced in F. 

In the case of the Prose Lancelot we can reconstruct a more 
archaic form with certainty because of the lucky preservation of L. 
In the case of Sp no primitive form of the plot has been preserved, 
but may we not, by analogy from L and F, safely attempt in it the 
same kind of reconstruction? The danger of the endeavor is 
largely removed if we keep in mind to guide us the cases of ration- 
alization just studied in which the process can be largely controlled 
and examined in detail. 

X 

The parallels between L, F, and Sp are striking. In all three 
the hero's father was killed in battle near the time when the hero 
was born, and the hero's mother was a sister to King Arthur (except 
that in F it was his foster-mother, Morgain la Fee, who was Arthur's 
sister). In all three the hero was brought up in a remote place by 
women only, and when he was fifteen years old set out for Arthur's 
court (except that in L he expressed only a desire to see battles 
and tournaments, and it is not said that he was seeking for Arthur, 
to whose court, however, he at length arrived). In none of the 

1 Cf. Klttredge's remarks on changes wrought by rationalizatioD, op. cit., pp. 34, 
55, 121, 240-41. 

2 Philipot, Romania, XXVI (1897), 299. 
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three is he completely informed about his origin (he does not know 
his name, or does not know his father's name). In all three his 
mother, or his foster-mother, gave him a sword and other arms 
(in Sp a "Scottes spear" only). In all three he was told his name 
or his parentage at the time of his accomplishment of his great 
adventure.* 

In F the fSe guided her fosterling to the adventure that she 
wished him to accomplish by means of a magic ship,^ that knew of 
itself whither to go. It is reasonable to conclude that in L the fie 
used a steed to carry out a similar purpose. We have seen that 
Lanzelet did not guide this steed. Analogy points to the inference 
that hkewise in an older form of Sp the mare on which Perceval 
rode was a guiding beast that conducted him whither his fairy 
mother decreed. That this mare carried him directly to the Damsel 
of the Hall (434 f.), who was the only person from whom he could 
obtain the ring that made him invulnerable, is an intimation that 
the animal acted as an agent for the fie. That Perceval, who knew 
nothing of the world outside of the forest in which he was reared, 
was able, without receiving any information, to arrive promptly 
at Arthur's court, is another fact pointing in the same direction. 
The probable conclusion is that the mare in Sp was, in origin, a 
fairy beast, which knew the way; although the sole remaining hint 
that Perceval did not guide this mare is his having no bridle, but 
employing only a withy "to kevylle his stede" (424).* 

• In F bis parentage only Is not known. In Sp the hero Is not dubbed a knight 
till just as he enters his combat with the giant GoUerotherame: "Sir Percevell the 
Galayse |)ay called hym In kythe" (1643-44). His epithet "of Wales" is here given 
for the first time. At Arthur's court he did not know his name: " 1 am myn awnn modlrs 
childe" (506). Some confusion in the narrative ought not to prevent us from seeing 
that this Is a case of the naming of a hero after he has accomplished his great adventure. 
The validity of this parallel will be clear to anybody who will examine other romances 
of this type, e.g., Li Biaus DesconeUs where, after the hero had rescued Blonde Esmerfie, 
the mysterious voice of the fee told him his name and origin. An attenuated form of 
this idea is, perhaps, to be traced in Malory's Morte Darthur, X, 63, where Palomedes 
vowed not to be christened till he had achieved the Questing Beast. He would have no 
Christian name, that Is no true name, xmtil he had succeeded in his chosen quest. Cf. 
Sigurd's ignorance of his origin until he rescued Brynhilde, pHreksaga (ed. Unger, 
p. 168). 

2 On fairy ships see Modern Philology, XIV, 392, n. 4. A ship is a more primitive 
agent of a fie than a riding-horse, because the ancient Celts did not ride on horseback. 
Long before the twelfth century, however, riding-horses had been introduced into Welsh 
and Irish story. 

■ Similar animals which carried out the wishes of a fie are "la mule" in La Mule 
eanz Frain, and "la beste" in Le Chevalier du Papegau. In Gawain's visit to the grail 
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It is clear that the three romances diverge a great deal from 
each other after the enfances portion, but this is only what is to be 
expected. It is not contended that the three romances sprang 
from any one source, but only that they come from three different 
folktales, which all belonged to the same type and were built up 
after the same formula. Should anyone argue that the enfances 
portion is detachable from the rest of the story, and that similarity 
in the enfances is no proof of similarity between the three romances 
taken as wholes, the reply would be that the controlling power of 
the fee evidently once ran throughout every one of these romances, 
and that there is a similarity, although by no means an exact paral- 
lelism, between the main portions. 

In all three romances the object of the fee was to secure the 
deliverance, or disenchantment, of her relatives or her allies. In 
L her object was to free her son Mabuz from oppression by Iweret 
and from a kind of enchantment that Iweret threw over him. In 
Sp her object was to deliver her brother Arthur from the Red 
Knight, and other terrible foes, who had already slain her husband. 



castle in Pseudo-Wauchler, which is undoubtedly one of the oldest versions of the 
grail story, Gawain rode on such an animal. The horse belonged to a knight who had 
been slain in Gawain's company. Gawain put on the armor of the dead knight and, after 
mounting his horse, declared that he knew not whither he was going, but that the horse 
would guide him: 

Mais CIS cevaus mener m'i doit [19895] 

La voie et le chemin tot droit, 

Ne sal a ne en quele tigre. 

Later, when Gawain hesitated at the gloomy entrance to a causeway that led over a 
water toward the grail castle, the horse took the bit in his teeth and went ahead: 

Et 11 chevaus prendoit 6s dens [199791 

Son frain et voloit entrer ens. 

In Wauchier (27735 f .) a damsel gave Perceval a white mule that knew the way, 
and a ring which gave control over the beast. Perceval rode on the mule, leading his 
steed over a glass bridge on his way toward the grail castle: 

Mis a son frain, puis est montfis [28403] 

Si se r'est tons aceminfis 

Sor la mule kl bien savoit 

Laquele voie ele tenroit. 

Perlesvaus' uncle. King Hermit (Potvin, I, 208), gave him "une mule blanche" 
that led him to the grail castle, and told him when put to the worse to mount upon the 
mule. He rode the white mule and carried a banner (I, 211). 

Since in the twelfth and following centuries knights rode only on stallions (Gautier, 
La Chevalerie, p. 723), and it was considered a great disgrace for a kinght to mount 
upon a mare (Sainte-Palaye, Mlm. sur Vane. Chevalerie [1826], I, 17, 42), that a knight 
should ride upon "une mule" is an extraordinary circumstance, and must probably be 
explained as a trace of something that was once motivated in folklore. In a more primi- 
tive form of Wauchier's story, Perceval probably rode on an enchanted mule that knew 
the way to the grail castle. The grail horses in Wolfram's Panival and the mare in Sp 
may have been animals of this kind. On helpful animals, see Kittredge, op. cit., 
pp. 235 fl. 
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In Sp it is hinted that Arthur was under a kind of spelP that was 
broken when the Red Knight was killed. In F her object was to 
deliver Floriant's mother, who had been besieged in her castle Mon- 
real by Maragos for fifteen years (which was the time that the 
enchantment had endured in Sp and probably in L), and to rid 
Arthur of his enemy, Moradas, who, doubtless, may be thought of 
as a mere doublet of Maragos. The theme has been attenuated, 
however, and no hint that Arthur needed to be delivered from an 
enchantment is left, except a statement that he was in distress.^ 

If we set aside this matter of deliverance from enchantment, 
the resemblances between Sp and F are rather close. In both Sp 
and F the hero's first important exploit, after leaving his mother, 
is to kill a foe of King Arthur: in Sp the Red Knight, in F the 
hostile Moradas. In both Sp and F the hero visited Maiden Land 
and freed it from oppression, in F from a monster called "Pelli- 
cans," in Sp from a "soldan" called Gollerotherame who had a 
giant brother. But the two giants of Sp are in F also, for the 
castle of maidens occurs twice, and the second castle is beset by 
two giants. In both Sp and F the hero later rescued his mother 

' Arthur's grief over the departure ol the youthful Perceval is unreasonable: 
The kyng to care-bedd es gane 
For moumynge is his maste mane [1062]. 
Later Arthur says: 

In my londe wot I no lordyng 
Es worthy to be a knyghte [1087]. 

Holthausen's note (see his edition, p. 107) on this passage: "Diese Behauptung A's 
ist doch etwas stark," expresses the strangeness of the situation. It is inexplicable 
unless Arthur is under a spell. The author of Sp did not understand the enchantment 
and tried to explain Arthur's illness as caused by grief for the departure of Perceval: 
For he wend never to speke 

with Percyvell no mare [1068]. 

He also mentions Arthur's anxiety lest Perceval should be slain: 
pay were a-ferde full sare. 
Ere pay come whare he ware, 

l>e childe wolde be slayne [1116]. 

In the first place, however, this will not explain the supineness of all Arthur's knights 
(1087), and in the second place it is contradicted by Arthur's behavior when he has 
found Perceval In Maiden Land. Arthur showed no anxiety lest Perceval would be 
slain but urged liim into single combat with the giant Gollerotherame: 
And J)OU sail wynn thi schone 
Appon t>e sowdane [1596]. 

Arthur afforded him no assistance in the duel (1649-1727). Clearly the true reason was 
an enchantment of Britain (and of Arthur) . 

'In F the knights were sorry for Arthur, "qui moult estolt pensis" (1191). Arthur 
declared himself to be heartbroken because of the knights whom Moradas bad taken 
prisoner: 

S'en est mes cuers en tel torment 

Que je ne sal que devenlr [1205]. 
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from oppression : in Sp from a giant, in F from an usurping steward 
Maragos. It should be observed that Sp agrees with F and L 
in reuniting the hero to his mother, which, if the mother was a 
fee, is the right end for the romance. In F the story runs on for 
some time after the rescue of the mother and ends by the foster- 
mother carrying Floriant away to dwell in fairyland. 

By comparing F and L, which may be chosen as typical examples 
of romances controlled by a fee, we may attempt to reconstruct 
the more original motivation of Sp as follows: 

The mother, Acheflour, was a fie who brought up her son in a 
forest beneath a lake,' where fees were his sole companions. She 
kept the boy's name secret because, if it were known, he might be 
sought out and slain by dangerous foes. A war was in progress 
between fees and giants. Only a destined hero, aided by the proper 
talismans, could deliver fairyland from the giants. One of the 
talismans was the "Scottes spear," which had belonged to the hero's 
father and which the fee gave to her son. With this he slew the 
Red Knight. Another was the ring, which he obtained by 
exchange from the Damsel of the Hall, and which rendered the 
wearer invulnerable. A third talisman was the armor of the Red 
Knight. The fie sent her son out for the express purpose of deliver- 
ing her brother King Arthur (here thought of, as in Kulhwch and 
Olwen, and in The Dream of Rhonabwy, as king of fairyland) from 
the power and the enchantment of the giants. She controlled the 
action and, by means of an enchanted mare, directed the hero to 
the places where he could get the talismans : the ring and the armor, 
and thus kill all the giants. She contrived the deliverance of her 
brothers and herself from the giants, and she rewarded the hero 
with the hand of another fie, called Lufamour, who was her sister, 
or her ally. 

This reconstruction is offered at this point for what it is worth. 
It is at least a working hypothesis, and the problem before us is 
to see whether additional research will prove its truth. 

Arthur C. L. Brown 
Northwestern IjNrvERSiTT 

[To be contintwd] 

' Of. the forest in the Prose Lancelot, p. 77, n. 4, above. 
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